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"WRITTEN, language' OF THE HEARING IMPAIRED 
DE\^ I ANT, .DELAYED, OR DIFFERENT ^ 

piicha'rd R. Kret-schmer 



^- ^ . . U^iiv^rsi't^spf Cincinhi^ti 



■ • . )■■■■■■■■ , . 

I'he program ti,tle for this presentation suggests a focus 

on the^treatraerxt of^children with laf\guage dysfunction. In a ^ 

-sense that will be the topic, biit x^^C^aST of did^ussing oral 

'language problems, I would lixe to follow Ms* Ganschow^'s lead 

by focusing oj^the written compositions of hearing impaired 

children and young adults, particularly as these writings seem i 

to form a variation* pf- Englis^ which we will discuss later 

as Daaf English. < - . 

. For the lang\aage performance of -children described as 

having linguistic dysfunction, two classifications have been 

Vised 'to exaiain such language 9cqu,±sition problems, namely: 

• • ^ -^-^ » 

.1) the category of linguistic rule deviancy or 2) severe delay 
in language onset. These tvjo concepts have been used to describe 
language in children whose problems include hearing impairment, 
mental retardation, behavioral/emotional disorder, or socio- 
economic disadvantaq^e (Eereiter and Englemann; Cooper? Fuller; 
Lee; Lenneberg, Nichols ,and Roisenburger ; Leonard; Menyuk; Newfield 
and SchlangeiT; Schniitt).-" T)^re is, 'however, clear evidence thaH: 
the' child v;ho i$ a non-standard dialect speaker or socially 



^ : . ^ • - 1^ 

doLsSdvantaged, has neithen a Language deviance or a delay,* 
but well ordered systematic language performarice li^Ke^-aHy^ot^er 
in' his speech community (Baratz; "Cazden; Housi:cn; Labov and 
Cohen)', iphus., such childrjen's lang^age performance can be 
desc5fibed ^s dialectical rather than deviant or delaye^ I 
do not wish to consider these latter children, but rather to 

' .■ ■ ^ ■ ^ - - 

focus oh use of ther aforementioned cScvssif ications as apf)lied ' 

c \ . ■ , ■ V . ■ 

to ^Qnificantly hearing impaired'' children. The concepts of 
deviancy and/or delay wheit^ap^^ed to deajf ^persons have en- , 
gendered a controversy among ^researchers and^ educators as to 
v/aether the language performance of deaf persons is predom^antly 
deviant, delayed,^ or some con^ination of these- concepts , or 
perhaps even dialectical /in nature* * • . 



Before pursuing this controv^sy, let me offer work'ing 

* 

definitions of the descriptive terms. Sinc% the focus ifl de- 
scribing language should be in refer^snce to ^ts rule base and 
developmental patterns, each definition will be framed from that 
perspective. Linguistic rule^deviancy can be dibfined as the 
condition in which a child or person* using, language has nd 
identifiable rule system, or has developed *a rule syll^m that 
is totally or partially at odds with the mother tiongue and 
normal developmental patterns. In the latter case, there is 
presuniably no congruence between the tatge't language to be , 

o ' • ■ ■ ■' . ■ ■ 
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learned or the developmental stages specified for normally 

hearing childrerr^as thfey move stage by stage toward tlqser 

approxinvfrtions of the adult grammar, an^ the rule system of the 

- linguistically deviant <child.^ Language delay, onJ:he other 

hand, refers either to^.a condition in which the -cljild^^displays 

rule Understanding that is dev^lopmentally similar to pro- 

i * ^ 

auctions actually recorded for^^ounger children, r or which shows 

a lag at all ages, but is still^ pro<3r:essiTig toward more so- 

'i * ^ • ' " 

^pnisticated language behavior even thotigh the end product 

may not be anything likd^ adult forms* Dialectical difference 

refers to the' situation in which ^the child h^^s acquired. a rule 

system that, is consistent, but different from that of the 

majority language. In this instance, the child *s rule system 

has developed, but because of . some' external ''factors which are 

consistent across all children of his speech -community , his , 

language patterns are systematically <itiffei;e'nt ffom that of 

the majority or power dialect. To^qualify as ,^a 'dialect of 

the majorit>y language, however, it must Be int'elj.igible to 

u^ers" of that standard dialect. D(^viancy or delay appear 

in isolated children and seem to be idiosyncratic for these 

children, whereas dialectical differences presuppose consistent 

language performance v;ithin Entire speech or languag^e communities 

/ I 

for example, speakers of Black English.- 
I, 

Traditionally, hearing impaired youngsters have been viewed 

' . . . ' v.. • ' • ' . 
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as de/iantxlanguage learners, • 'jfhe primary proponents ..©f j;he ,^ \^ 
dev/iant effects of hearing intpai:^ment havje . stemmed ^rom ^nd^ / 
been deeply influenced by the works of Myklebust (1964) and ^ \ . 

Furth (1966) • Myklebust ^h^s advocated the notion th^t, since - 

. - t ■ ■ ■ , '^ v ■ > . • • 

hearing serves ^ primary^ information source,, its elimination. 

produces an organismic"^hif t in children,^ which results_in a 

total reorganization of sehsori-oognit ive processing^ • "Shus, 

when language fohns are superimposed crvthis imperfect base, 

v/hat results is a d^iant language system. In contrast, \ Furth ^ 

States that the only;»effect of qeafness is on language learning 

per se, and the cognitive pr^ocesses that are 'dependent on lin- ^' ' ' 

guistic mastery, it is his supposition that ^li^non- language ' ' 

learning of the child is unaffected, and that the- k3eaf child 

quickly develops an idicsJTect based on x;pnaudito^:y. communication^^ -^^^ 

implicit in this position is^^^^e potion that dea^= childrer\ must 

have difficulty ih acquiring verbal - foral/auditory) language 
V , . • ^ s - . 

since it must superimppsed". on a cViild'who is func^tiorting ^ < 



^ v;ell without it and w^o^ indeed has ^o motivation .or need to 

learn it-, Firom his writing, Fijrth seems very pessimistic^^b'but 

the deaf child's abilitv to achieve "normal" lang^uage function 

V ■ ' - • V r fir- 

^ regardless of instructionail mode. ^ • • . \' * 

With such theoretical modeis' dominant in the area: of ^ 

heading impairment, it is not^^ur^^ising that the intensive re-^ ? 

search into language /^nctipoing of hearing impaired children- , ^ 
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or -^awts ..as .esultea, in int.rp.etaUons; that .a.or th. a.vi^ot ' . 

^ \ ..llinoi. research ,„up (Wil^^j^Ia^a-Qui^ley. l^l,; i4, ; 
) • Lowe„..au„ (1970^, „,Klel>ust ,1.64). sph^itt (W.s-, i\ «^e.s " ' 
•'-^■^-«-^^aat,a...often^.^-ap.,,,„,i^,,^,,,_.,_,^,^^.^^^ - , ' 
. -ference. that has .een /„te.,,etea in thi, „ei„. ^o^.a^iiiarLe \ 

■ ■ ; - "^''^ o^earch. X want to aiscu.s one ■ ' 

_ Of these studied briefl,.. one iy .::>lbur a.a.Quigley ,f972, on ' 

; . ^-'^-^il^-'sunaerstanain^.o,. relative Classes, .hestua. ' ^ 
_ ■ .consistea of aa.inisterin, a test in. „hich 4S0 hea^*,, • 

youngsters, tanginq in aae fr-«-n ^ • ^ 

gi g in age from ten to eighteen year.^, had to - ' ' ^ < 

• indicate "their ar'r'Pr>+-ar.^.=. ^« ^ " ' 

. acceptance of inappropriate linguistic forms ■ ' " ■ 

- .e.Plo.i„, relative clause restrictions, .he results in.i.atea. / '' 

■ ■ tnat hearing Impaired , children had a tendency to read the sur'- ' ' 
. . . face order of the sen-^ence rather than looking at its deep ^ ■' ■>.■■ 
^ structure. Su.h- .ehavlor resulted in' these children" thinKing ' ' 
• that the girl went ho.e -rather than th^. boy in such sente^es " ^ 

. . .J. THE BOy, .M^O^IT THE OIRL. WENT. HCME. Such behavior ' ' • ' ' 

interpreted as deviant or unexpected language. performance . , 

The p^ima^y difficulty with studies such as 1 h^ve just' - ' 
. ■ .eferre<iV.o is^that they persist in co^parTng the linguistic^ ' 
performance of heari^ i.pai,eH childre,.again,t a' perfect nor™, ■ ■ 
_ . • namely, adult or mature English usage. ' .Research' on normally . ' ' 
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l\earing childrerf developing language done by such researchers 

Cias Bloom (1973), Brown (1973), -^Ferguson and Slobin (1973), > and • 

♦ • •» ^ • * 

, Kenyuk (1971) indicate that children rarely, if ever, use, 

' . ' • . . , • ' « '.''■(■ 

receptively .or expressively, what linguists define -as perfect 

, or mature English. Sanders (1971J in her study of adult com- 

prehension of ask and tejrl constructions even raises a question 

as to whether the concept of adult or mature English even exists 

"at all* It seems nisky therefore, to compare an^ different ^ 

language user against* an absolute norm. Unfortunately^, e>ieft \ 

•1* t^. « 

in those few studies \n \Shica comparisons have been madfe against 

^ , . . r . ^ ■ , . ' . 

icrual language samples of normally hearing children of identical 

> • ' ' ' : . 

chronological age or of presumed Icinquage developmental age * 
.equivalency, research focus is usually on error amount pf the ^ 
deaf subjects with little discussion on the qualitative per-' 

formance of either gr^^up.* • ^ 

V ' . ' ' , i , ' . 

The concept of delay in hearing impaired children's lari^uage 



acquisition has been explored nasing actual lang,uage behaVi^r 

X . ' . ' C ' * . . • 

from norrdally hearing cnildren as the base of comparison,. Studies 

. ' ' ./' * * • ' - 

done at th^ University of Cincinnati by Morrison (1970), Juenke 

(1971)., anc" Hess (1972) and studies such as those completed ^ 

by Twerley and Hoemann (i973), Rower and Quigley (1973) and 

\^retschmer (1972) have suggested that the deaJE child ' s. problem 



is primarilV a lack of expef;i^ce with language, which results/ ^ 
m a significant developmentar *lag in a'cquisition/ -rathdr than 
the acc^juisitibn of grossly defiant langu^e patte.rns. 

A survey of two^of the^e studies- will flesh out the delay 

/ * • . * V ' - »' . ^' 

I model, Morrison (1970) studied thirty hearing impaired young- ^ 

sters andvsi^fty norn;ally^hearing ^youngsters, ages twelve t9 

si>^teen years, who gave drawing 'responses to th^ Nortl|western ^ ' " 

Syntax Screening yest ' sentences'. The latter test presents two ^ 

.. sentence^ in a cbntr^ive manner *to ascert;ain whether knowledge 

. of a- particular linguistic .form ekists, such as THE FISH IS 

■SWIMMING and THE PISH ARE SWIMMING ' to ascertain compj^ension 

' V '■ • . • 4- ■ ' 

of singular and plural copula verbs. The "study revealed two 

' ; " ; ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

provocative findings: a) the patterns pf diffdc^lty^ for th^- *' ( 

^ two groups of students were parallel, so that the md^ difficult 

item for the hearing' impaired was likely tb- be the most dj^fficult^ . *X 

- * ^ )'*■]> • 

ror toe normally hearing, and b) the types of picture portrayals \. 

made'-by/Doth groups of childrfen v/ere essentially same,' 

which, feec-ause of the lack of age differences between t^e'^'^tiwo 

; • . - ' ' ^ ^'^ ' . • 

groups, tena^to argae- ^for a^deiay explanation rather 'than a 

deviaritr rule mbdel. . ' * ' ' . ! ' - 

Hess's {a572) stuv^y w^js an attempt to track the language ^ 
growth, of a;^earj:ng i*mpaired .boy age*^four years* nine mqntis,., ' ^' 
whose hea;r£ng impairment 'had been discovered 19. months previously 
The approach was one of recording linguistic utterances and' 
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writing a grammar of the emerging ' language patterns^. %Tc Lnves- 
tigate whether the effects of the language * development program 
in which he was enrolled ^ which was based on the developmental 
literature 'then current'/ was productive, a comparis£>n j^ormally 
^ hearing child of comparable linguistic age was also studied * 
^.during a five month time period. The results indic^ited that 
^ - only two differences existed between the two** children at the 
end of the study: 'first, that the hearing impaired childi's 
SUBJECT POSITION was less differentiated, probably a result 
of teaching since only his name, his mother's, and^ his teacher's 

\ ^ . . ■ ■ . * ' ^ • 

' tf. wei;e used throughout this period in subject position; secondly, * 
^ the hearing impaired child had achieved a more complete negation 
grammatical form than, had the normally hearing child. Even^ 
. . though chronologically almost two years apart, when the subjects 
were matched on linguistic age at the beginnirig of the study, 
similar language growth was observed, thus, showing only a 
lahgiicige delay difference between the two children. 

It"isr,/ 'of couf-se, possible tnat a compromise of these two 

} positions may be nearer the truth, namely, that defiant, delayed; 
^ and even normal systems exist side by" side. For example, 
, Quigley, Smitb. '^nd ^V^lbur (1974) in exa^rining normally hearing 
\and hearing. impa,jLrod children's willingness to accept as correct 

t ■ ■ ' 
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. i-rts^ances of various types. of, incorrect usages -of relative 

-'^ -claus^es observed that deaf children weri, willing to accept 

certain ^orms more- frequently than normally hearing; childreft. " 

' * whereas- other forms were shown to be accepted in a simii'ar" " 

. fashion by the two- groups ."^In a' second study b/iuigley, Wilbur, 

/and rt^yntanelli (1974) on comprehens j Qn of question forms.- • ' 

\. h'fearing impaired 'chi^ren wete again more willij^g to accept ■ • ' : 

irregu^kr xf-orms such a^^opying as In sentences like WHERE THE . . 

. DOG..IN THE PARK? than *.ere a sample of -nprmally hearing chiidren,' 

. / even- though development of an understanding of yes-no questions 

;^and wh-question forms was progressing in f similar manner . ^These 

- '.• ..^ndings lead those*, author^ to s^gest-j that- developmental and 
*'..-'. '. . • . • • / 

deviant -rule Systems may exist side•by^' side in the deaf child. 

In support of this position, Kretschmer (1974), :ih a 

\ • '■ ' ... ^ . ' 

study -.^f the written language of approximately 1200+ normally ' 

A •• ■ / 

. hearing and 1200+ hfearing impaired writers, ages "^ight through'- 

twenty, from ^a- variety .of ' educational settings, h^ observed ' ' 

' • - . * 

, ^ ■ - ^ some unusual performance particularly with reference to'sepiantic 

y * /'"'^ * ' . ' . ^ ' • ' " ■ 

■ equ-ivalents. Fof instance some stative/prpcess verbs^n EnglisK,; 
• . . take -.infinitive complements only, "whereas others take 'action 

i ■ • nominal complements only, .while still others take both. Vant 
^ . is an ^xlmple of the first tj^pe of verb? - enjoy of the second; 
, and lil^ o% the third, ^in t'he stbries of . hearing .impaired " 
^- children, except for children " from a single school for the ■ ' 
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^ deaf,, the rule seems to divide stative/process x/erbsrinto only 

•% •. * . " • . ^ 

' / ' ' *- • * \ ^ * ' 

'•!two clacssGs, namely, those ^^erbs that take fhfinitiv/es and th'03e 
tb'^t take both 4-nfiniti\/^ an5 action nomi^nal constructi^r^. It 

. appear's that for these, writers" th^action- nominal ^ly category 
of verb^ haVefc-toeen regulari^ied into the infinitive category^ 

■ \-\ ■ J' - - ■ /• ' • 

.thus, t resulting- in "sentence- suclri^as HE IS ENJOflNG TO WORK, , ^ 
such .classification of proce^s/st^tive ve'rbs^ has* not^, been ob- 
served among th6 'norir^Hy hearing writers, i'n this sample. " 
I have also noted instances of language delay ih these 



compositions. For example, one of th'e most diff icult« const;:uctions 
for hearing' impaired children to master is the use of 'prepositions • 



^Adverbial prepositions can be 'divided, by their semantic 'function 
within sentences, that is, adverbials of locatiou, time, causality, 

'reason, possession, and- so forth. Clark (1973) sugg^ts that 
location adverbials are among the first tql be established in 
the verbal comprehension/outpu\: of normally, hearing children. - 

Cl'^rk has also postulated that stationary^ prepositions are achieved 

' . . ^ ' ■ . ^ ' 

before directional on6s, and that the dimensional aspect, that 
is, one, two or three dinpftensions , is ig^nored in. the early acquisition 
■ of these forms. la examining the use of location prepositions 
by youpg hearing impai^rec^^^/ricers, if is evident that hearing 
impaired yotingsters use stationary prepositions in place'^/of 
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/direct i^onal ones, resulting' in sentences such a^'i RODE AT 
CHICAGO, and that the dimensional const,raints of prepositions 
were ofteh j^nored^ resulting in sentences such I P\^T THE 
• * BALL AT THE ,BOX. Such confusions' also appeared ^ in .normally 

hejaring writers ^up to about thirteen years of age, so*that v/ifch, 

* . respect to thi^ form, the primary differences are ones of 

.V - ' , , , ' / V ' ' f 

intensity of erri>r rate and their persistence throu'^h the 

• * / _ , , ^* 

• twenty -y.ear o^ composition of the hearing impaired w 'iters. . - 
^ '\ ' ' - . ' ^ * ■ • . 

Thus, I have^^Deguri to tentatively hypothesize the coexistence 

4 of deviant and developmentally delayed Jsystem^ in the grahunr.rs 

• . of hearing impaired children. Might it not be simpler, however, 

to 'describe these rules .as constituting a dialectical difference 
^ . * * • , " • 

- - • ■ • • ,■ • ^- V ^ - 

rather than showing a complicated assortment of de/iant. . 

; . ^ - - ^ ' 

y delayed, and nq^mal ru3;es. Nonstandard dialects are- used by 

speech communities that generally have more in\ common than the 

^. . ' ^ 
way.^they speak such as economic or geographic cqnditions and 

ard generally also groups that are' sociologically isolated from , 

the power structure,. If the written language performance ot 

the hearing impaired stems ^rom influenqes such a^ i-^s intei?- 

action with sign or gesture language, the ^absence' of early 

I , ^ ^ ' *' ' ' •* 

stimulation, and/or th^ use of consistent ^'deaf " teaching • 

Strategies, then, these common factors cou^d ahd probably should 

result in a nonstandard "dialect, or- iDeaf English. 
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studies on Deaf Engiis'h show "that it, in fact, does share 
characteristics with piother nonstandard dialect. Black English, 
sucli as different use of the coJ)ula, of pronoun redundanpy, • 
as Well as Wav¥iig, unique features of , its own which are §yntac- 
ticfally dif f er^nt^ but predominantly semantically different 
in nature." The f ^ct^hat Deaf English was* not observed in all * 

' y - 

ch^ildren in^ the •;^ire^sChiuer (1974) study suggests that deafness 

^ ^ ' ' ' ' \ \ ^ 

per se cannot expl^ain its appearanca^ -Quigley, Smith, an4 

v;ilbur (1^74) '^ambng others have -suggested that the interaction 

between. the primary sign language used among deaf individuaxs 

and their limited exjjpsure to' standard ^rms could result in 

.is 

systematic deviations, which, in our opinion, could be ooe 
source of dialectical variation. 

Another factor in dialectical variation could be €he methods 
of instruction used with deaf children. ^ Fd^ inctance, enjoy ^ 
IS often given as a synonym of like to deaf children, and like 
1^ chiefly used in its infinitive form during the early period 
of deaf children's language development. Thus, through the 
information provided, the deaf child comes to hypothesize a 
sxngie rule for both lik e and enjoy , which becomes differentiated 
for 1 ike , but hot for enjoy . In this instance, a teaching 
methodology has contributed to formation of a nonstandard English 
rule, which is so consistent across the 1200+ children I 
studied that it assumes the position of a dialectical variation. 

13 



Compounded over many rules deaf writers could then cop.e to 
constitute a group apart from the standard dialect u<iOrs of 
written English. " ■ . . . 

Lastly, the isolation imposed by school settings on hearing 

impaired youngsters too could be a source of dialectical yari- 

^ 

ation. Because of, the lack of varied raodels and the 'nefed or 
desire to control linguistic, as well as social, input into 
children, the deaf child is confined to a single pattern of 
response, which becomes resistive to change when he leaves school 
as an adult speaker. This situation is analogous to that of 
the so-called Blsck dialectical speaker • Because of racial, 
socio-economic factors, he is confined to a^set of dialectical 
speakers and unless encouraged as a child, becomes less and 
less receptive to code switching or relearning as he approaches 
maturity. Cede switching only bocoraeo possible, however, 
when two conditions are met: i) the child is provided with 
appropriate models of the targec code and 2) he is not humiliated 
in his attempts to learn the second code, factors which are 
not necessarily present in current r.bhool settings for hearing 
impaired children. 

The implications of this position are manifold. However, 
the mcist immediate and relevant point is a need for a reexamination 
of our teaching syst»i^ms and procedures with hearihg impaired 
children, unless it is our position to systematically promote^ 

1-^ ^ 



Deaf English, language system 'whici^ to date has effectively 

excluded deaf persons from access to their rightful academiCt 

vocational and* socio.! place in society* 

* • ' » • 

■ . <' « 
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